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ABSTRACT 


The main purpose of this study was to find out whether modules 
could be used effectively, to help those students who had failed to 
reach the required standard after the regular class presentation of 
a@ unit of French grammar. The investigator also wanted to find out 
whether all students benefited equally from using the module, and 
whether students perceived the module as a good device to acquire the 
eoncepu. 

Two similar modules were developed by the investigator, one for 
Grade 8 students and one for Grade 9 aed Each module included 
tape, text, and picture sheet; five types of presentation and explan- 
ation of grammar; and self-correcting exercises. 

Three classes of Grade 8 and three classes of Grade 9 students 
participated in the study. All the students were given a pretest. 
Students who were judged to have already reached mastery level, on 
the basis of the pretest results, were eliminated from the study. 

The remaining 115 students were matched on the basis of pretest scores, 
and then assigned at random to either the experimental or control 
groups. The students in the experimental groups worked on a module 

for two forty minute periods. After working on the module, the stu- 
dents were asked to answer in writing the question: "Do you think you 
have learned anything from working on the module?" Finally, a post- 
test was given all the students in the experimental and control groups. 
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The results obtained from the pre- and posttests were sub- 


jected to statistical analysis. Students' replies to the written 


question, and their comments, were examined and compared. The main 


findings of the study were as follows: 


i. 


The mean pretest/posttest gains for the experimental groups 
were statistically significantly higher than the pretest/ 
posttest gains for the control groups in both Grade 8 and 
Grade 9. 

Students in the experimental groups were divided into 

three sub-groups categorized as high, medium, or low 
achievement in French, as measured by term marks. No 
statistically significant differences were found in the 
pretest/posttest gains of the three sub-groups. 

Some individual students in the low achievement groups 
achieved very high pretest/posttest gains. If the learning 
styles and other characteristics of such students could be 
identified, it might be possible to predict which students 
would be likely to benefit significantly from using modules. 
Students reactions to the module were positive. They per- 
ceived the module as a good device for acquiring the 
concept. 

The additional comments made by students indicated a prefer- 
ence for the tape, text, and picture sheet combination. 
Specific areas in which students found the modules helpful 


were also isolated. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM 


Ln. roduetLlon 


Accommodating the individual differences of students and helping 
students who fail to achieve the required level of competence are 
interrelated problems facing the teacher of French. In recent years 
increasing attention has been paid to various forms of individual- 
ization as a means of attempting to solve these problems. 

Individualization of instruction is not new. Grittner (1975) 
points out that teachers have always attempted to accommodate indivi- 
dual differences. He suggests that the one-room school, in which each 
student took his work up to the teacher's desk, was in fact a form of 
individualization. The Dalton Plan and the Winnetka Plan of the 20's 
and 30's are examples of early attempts at rationalized individual- 
iLzactaon of instruction. 

In the 1960's and 70's there has been a growing interest in and 
movement towards individualization of instruction in Modern Languages, 
amongst which is French. This interest reflects current educational 
thought and arises from four main sources: firstly, from increasing 
concern with the learning of content; secondly, from attempts to base 
the goals and means of instruction on a well-defined set of philo- 
sophical positions; thirdly, as a result of psychological research 
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into the nature of the learner and of the learning process; fourthly, 
as an answer to more accountable results of the teaching/learning 
process. 

In the past content has been seen as a sequential body of 
material to be mastered by all students. Goodlad (1972, p. 13) 
observes that in the past curriculum reform has tended to be concerned 
with content, rather than with goals and means. He states that in the 
twenty-first century the most important concerns will be the issues 
that face us today and that these issues can be summarized in the 
following question: 


What are the goals of human behavior and the means of 
modifying it? 


Goodlad asserts that the content of instruction is less import- 
ant than the goals of education. The most important preoccupation of 
educators should be to attempt to conceptualize the goals of education 
and to formulate the best means of reaching these goals. Individual- 
ized learning represents one attempt to reconcile goals and means, 
while respecting the rights of the individual and accommodating 
individual differences. The implication for second language teachers 
is clear. How can one justify presenting the same content to students 
who not only vary in ability but also have different needs in terms of 
the goals that are relevant and appropriate to them? 

Impetus for individualization has also arisen from attempts to 
develop a system of instruction which is based on a set of beliefs 
about the nature of education and the rights of students. Bechtol 


(1973, p. 6) isolates four main goals that the advocates of 
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individualized instruction wish to achieve. The underlying philosophy 
and beliefs implicit in these goals will be examined. 

THeTeirsteeoalas wo translate itraditionaiaskil ls into 
behavioral objectives. Some writers refer to this concept as 
"teaching for mastery." This goal is based on the belief that, given 
sufficient time, it is possible for any student to master any unit of 
content. Individualized learning programs in French which use the 
sequential minimal step design are rationalized on the basis of this 
belief. Advocates of teaching for mastery assert that this system 
has psychological advantages for the learner: being encouraged to 
work on one conceptual unit until it is mastered is said to remove the 
frustration of failure and the consequent lack of self-esteem. 

The second goal is to improve the student's self-concept. This 
is usually achieved by establishing good teacher/student relationships, 
which focus on the needs of the student. This concept is sometimes 
referred to as "humanizing" education. Closely allied to this goal is 
the belief that individualized programs allow opportunities for choice 
and promote creativity and self-actualization (the highest form of 
psychological development, according to Maslow's hierarchy of needs) 
onatheipartieofm thevstudent:.: 

The third goal is to help the student develop skills which will 
enable him to learn independently. This goal reflects the belief 
that it is more important to help the student to "learn how to learn" 
than to insist he assimilate a certain subject content. The enquiry 
method advocated by Holt (1964) and Postman and Weingartner (1969) 


represents an attempt to focus instruction towards this goal, to the 
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Vara texelusion opiconutent goals. <Ttuassdifficult tovenvisage using 
this method, to the exclusion of all others, in a second language 
course, where learning, at least in the early stages, must be cumul- 
ative. However the development of good learning strategies on the 
part of the student should be one of the aims of the second language 
teacher. A form of individualized instruction which offers a wide 
choice of learning styles should enable the student to choose the 
style or styles which suit him best. 

The fourth goal is to provide a relevant curriculum. Individual- 
ized programs should provide the student with a wide choice of study 
areas, with the teacher becoming a guide and resource person, rather 
than an instructor. This goal reflects the belief that students have 
High cen soInce etheiny, Lives iwi Weebe aerecveds bya their educational 
experiences they have the right to several chances to demonstrate 
their mastery of basic skills. They have the right to know what they 
are expected to learn and how they will be graded. They have the 
right to a degree of choice of study areas and to time and help, to 
enable them to achieve their goals. 

If these goals are attained then the learner will have profited 
from the time and money spent in acquiring the content. 

Although individualization of instruction may offer a means of 
reconciling the goals and means of instruction there are disadvantages 
to totally individualizing French courses at the junior high school 
level. 

Logan (1973, p. xv) states that individualization of instruction 


in French necessitates extensive re-education of teachers and 
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preparation of material, due to the complexity of setting up 
individualized programs: 
Basically the problem arises not because of any lack 
of understanding of individualization, but because of 
the logistic problems involved in individualizing the 
educational activities of thirty or more students all 
present at the same time. 

The findings of the Stanford Conference of 1971 on Individualiz-— 
ing foreign language instruction support this opinion. 

Also, commercially produced courses are expensive, require 
extensive hardware and support personnel and usually accommodate only 
one variable, rate of learning. 

Howes (1970, p. 73) points out that most courses accommodate 
variations in pace by using a series of sequential steps. He states 
that this system may in fact slow students down: 

since they must work through materials which have 
been sequenced in such small amounts as to make it 
possible for even the slow student to accomplish the 
task. 

Madeleine Hunter (1971) affirms that little effort has been made 
in commercially produced courses to accommodate differences among 
students in preferred modes of learning, or to provide variety of 
content. 

The use of totally individualized courses has also tended to 
result in students working in isolation. Grittner (1969) points out 
that students appear to need social interaction as well as independ- 
ent study, especially in a second language where the new code should 
become a tool for communication. 


Morrey (1971) presented a report of a research study on student 


attitudes towards individualization to the Stanford Conference. 
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Student criticism of individualized learning programs centered on two 
main areas: motivation and materials. Many students stated that they 
experienced difficulty in establishing self-motivation. A significant 
number of students also criticized individualized learning programs 
on two aspects connected with materials. There was too much pressure 
to complete a certain amount of material by a deadline. The units were 
TOOL LON, 

A short module, independent of existing courses and designed 
to fit specific needs could offer choices in content, goals, learning 
styles and speed of progression. In the traditional class at the 
junior high school level modules could be used to present the same 
material in different forms (to accommodate different learning styles), 
for remedial work, as a supplement for more advanced students, as a 
complement..tom less ,advanced students, te presentc.culture, to vary 
Gontentuin functionsof. a -diversityaoh coals. 

Theoretically, such a module offers the advantages of individual- 
ization without the drawbacks which have been encountered in the use 
of individualized learning programs. The purpose of this study is to 


evaluate the use of modules in the traditional class. 


Need for the Study 


The disadvantages for the individual learner of the traditional 
method of teaching French--one teacher and 30 or more students-—-are 
self-evident. Sharon Hellman (1972) points out that it is impossible 


to help the slower students in the traditional class. The 
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disadvantages of the traditional class in this respect are summarized 
by aer lar Gane (064 ap eo yy 
When classroom practises permit active participation 
bythe studentvateall. 1G 1s Usually any the form or 
repetitive drills which are presumed to "fix" or 
"stamp in" the material through repetition alone. The 
"prighter" students "soak up" the material and become 
"enlightened." Dull students who fail to learn are 
simply not "sensitive" or "receptive." 
Most teachers are well aware of this problem but time constraints in 
the French class make it impossible for the teacher either to 
accommodate individual differences or to help students who have 
difficulty in keeping up with the rest of the class. 

This problem is stressed by Shepherd (1972, p. 135): 

There is simply not enough time to meet each student 
individually (in the teacher-centered classroom); 
they are lumped together in groups. There is not 
enough time to choose the methods most appropriate 
for each student; there is one method for all. 

It would be unrealistic to expect a teacher to design and 
implement an entire individualized learning program. Elna Carroll 
‘be valee De 178) suggests that this would be an ideal procedure as 
teachers could tailor courses to suit the needs of their own students. 
However she also points out that such a procedure requires specialist 
expertise and is extremely time-consuming: 

Development of such materials can only be achieved 
when the teacher is given extensive release time to 
devote to this project or when he is willing to spend 
many days and weeks of his own time to do so. 
Moreover total individualization may not meet the needs of the 


student at junior high school. This question will be further dis- 


cussed in the review of the relevant literature. 
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Short, non-sequential modules, independent of existing courses, 
would offer a means of both helping students who have specific prob- 
lems and of accommodating individual differences. Since the modules 
would be short and specific, preparation time would be minimized. 
Short modules could be produced commercially or by individual teach- 
Apesupeterneetyal<s 619755 p. 23) point out that the only commercially 
produced short modules, not linked to individualized learning pro- 


Brame, areqicnose produced by 0.2.5. E. on culture. 


Statement of the Problem 


The main purpose of this study is to evaluate the efficacy of 
modules in the remedial teaching and learning of French at the junior 
high school level. 

The sub-problems stated as questions are: 

1. Is the use of modules an effective way of helping 
students who have difficulties on specific units of 
grammar to reach the required standard in written 
production? 

2. Do all students benefit equally from the use of the 
module? 

3. Do students perceive the module as a good device to 


acquire the concept? 
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Definition of Terms 


Module. A module is a unit independent of existing programs, 
dealing with one specific aspect of learning a language. A module 
can present information on a given subject, teach a linguistic 
feature or provide practice. Students work on modules individually. 

Learning Activity Pack(age) or L.A.P. A L.A.P. is one of a 
series of units which are sequentially linked to form an individual- 
ized learning program. Some writers also use this term as an alter- 
native to "module." 

Individualization. The term individualization is used to des- 
cribe a learning situation where attempts are made to accommodate 
individual learner differences. 

Individualized Learning Program or I.L.P. An individualized 
dearninge program usual lye consists ofve: series of b,A.Pt "s. “An 
individualized learning program is not necessarily different for each 
student but aims to be appropriate for each student. I.L.P.'s 
offer choices in four main areas: objectives of learning, rate of 
learning, method of learning and content of learning. Choices may 
be offered in only one or two areas, in which case the program will 
be only partially individualized. To be fully individualized choices 
must be offered in all four areas. Most I.L.P.'s include performance 
objectives, learning activity packages and criterion referenced 
testing. 

Traditional class. For the purposes of this study the term 


traditional class is used to refer to a teaching situation where 
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10 
there is one teacher and about thirty students, where all students 
are following the same program, and where presentation of material, 
work set, required standards, etc., are the same for the whole class. 
Performance objective. A performance objective is a statement 
of expected student output, explicitly expressed so that students 
know what they are expected to do. A performance objective consists 


OY TOurs parts: purpose, student behaviors ’condi tions,” and’ criterion. 


Design of the Study 


The sample consisted of three classes of Grade 8 students and 
three classes of Grade 9 students. The pretest-posttest control 
group design (Campbell and Stanley, 1973) was employed. The classes 
were selected at random from three Junior High Schools. After the 
pretest, students scoring full or almost full marks (27 to 30) were 
eliminated. The remaining students were matched on the basis of 
their scores and then assigned at random to either the experimental 


or the control group: 


Hypotheses 


The statistical analysis of data is directed toward the follow- 
ing null hypotheses: 
1. There is no significant difference between the experimental and 
control groups on the posttest scores controlled for differences on 


the pretest scores. 
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2. There is no significant difference in pretest/posttest gains among 
groups of students categorized as having high, medium, or low achieve- 


ment in French, as measured by term marks. 


Delimitations 


1. The sample is taken from six classes and from three schools. 

2. The sample is taken from two grades. 

3. The study is restricted to two forty-minute periods, for each 
group, excluding the pre- and posttests. 

4, The study is restricted to written production on two grammatical 


Gail eek 


Limitations 


1. The short time span may constitute one limitation. 

2. The size of the sample may also be a limitation. 

3. The results of this study cannot be extended to modules which aim 
to increase vocabulary acquisition or to present culture as it 


centers on the acquisition of grammatical elements. 


This chapter has introduced the problem and has discussed the 
need for the study. The confines of the study have been defined. 


In the second chapter the relevant literature will be reviewed. 
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CHAPTER II 


REVIEW OF THE RELEVANT LITERATURE 


Individualization of Instruction in French 


Individualization of instruction in French represents an 
attempt to make teaching appropriate to the needs, interests and 
abilities of Gach student. “Altman (1972, p. 5) points ‘out that 
individualization alters the role of the teacher: 

The function of teaching is then the facilitation of 
the learning process for students, i.e. the effort on 
the teacher's part to allow learning to progress as 
smoothly as possible, minimally encumbered by short- 
comings in the curriculum, in the student's learning 
environment, or in his aptitude for learning. 

Lorraine Strasheim (1970) alleges that society is beginning to 
demand recognition of personal worth and that this demand provides 
the best rationale for individualization of instruction in French. 

Disick (1975) outlines three main reasons for individualizing 
instruction in French. Firstly, individualizing instruction promotes 
student involvement, since each student must be responsible for 
organizing his own studies. Secondly, as students spend a large 
part of their time working alone or in small groups they are more 
willing to listen to the teacher when required, and therefore dis- 


cipline problems resulting from inattention may be reduced. Thirdly, 


oral proficiency may be increased as students are less embarrassed 
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13 
when answering questions in a small group. Oral proficiency may 
also be increased in I.L.P's by the use of language labs and/or tape 
recorders to supplement student/teacher dialogue. 

Jakobovits (1970) advocates individualized learning on the 
grounds that previously uncontrolled learner factors, such as 
intelligence, aptitude and perseverance become subject to a certain 
amount of control. Jakobovits isolates learner factors and divides 
these into controlled and uncontrolled groups. In the traditional 
class the teacher centrols the learning task, opportunity and quality 
of anstruction»., The: learning task consists of one’ curriculum for 
all. Opportunity is limited to time in class (regular lesson 
periods) and quality of instruction is limited by the need to 
compromise--to teach to the "middle" of the class. The student's 
intelligence, aptitude and perseverance are largely out of the 
teacher's control. 

In the individualized class the teacher gains some degree of 
control over previously uncontrolled factors, by considering these 
when establishing criterion goals and opportunity. The student 
gains some degree of control over previously teacher-controlled 
factors: instead of one set curriculum for all, the student is 
offered multi-curricula to suit his individual needs; opportunity 
may be variable, especially if there is flexible scheduling; the 
quality of instruction improves as the teacher is involved in 
continual evaluation of content and methods. In short, instead of 
being divided into controlled and uncontrolled groups, as in the 
traditional class, learner factors become interrelated and inter- 


dependent. 
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Jakobovits (1970, p. 73) stresses the need to recognize 
variable goals, interests, abilities and aptitudes in second 
language learning: 

What is needed is the recognition that different 
aptitudes permit the attainment of different goals 
both in range and degree within the time requirements 
and opportunities to learn provided by the foreign 
language program. 

Politzer (1971) sees individualization as a reaction against 
the audiolingual curriculum, which tended to ignore individual differ- 
ences. Individualization is in line with present trends in teaching 
which stress the role of the learner rather than of the teacher. 

Politzer further asserts that individualization is favored by 
the "new style" of psychological research which studies treatment 
interaction rather than the differential results of different treat- 
ments. Politzer concludes that individualization of instruction, 
made possible by flexible scheduling and increased use of the com- 
puter, represents the best method for second language teaching in the 
face of falling enrolment in second language classes. 

While accepting the need to accommodate individual differences, 
Logan (1973, p. 3) feels that individualization is favored largely 
because it represents a reaction against the notion of "account- 
ability" in education: 

The pressure for individualization is coming now for 
humanistic reasons. It is mainly a reaction against an 
economically based trend of this century, i.e. the 


mass teaching technique developed for reasons of 
greater efficiency. 
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Three prerequisites for individualizing instruction in French 
are suggested by Altman (1972). Re-education of teachers and 
students is required. Secondly, increased responsibility is neces- 
sary on the part of the teacher and of the student. The teacher 
must assume increased responsibility to facilitate learning. The 
student must bear the primary responsibility for his own studies. 
Thirdly, individualization of instruction requires recognition of 
the fact that curriculum must be relevant. Altman (1972, p. 212) 
states: 


Relevance of curriculum means an awareness and accept-— 
ance of the impermanence of values in a society. 


Problems and Disadvantages 


of Individualization of Instruction in French 


Rebecca Valette (1974) questions the basic assumptions on 
which individualization is based. Valette places these assumptions 
in four main groups: assumptions about the nature of students, the 
nature of teachers, the nature of materials and the nature of 
facilities. I1.L.P.'s are based on the assumption that all students 
are willing and eager to learn a second language and that they are 
willing to strive towards a future goal and that they all have the 


same learning styles. Valette contends that these assumptions are 


not applicable to all students, that it is also necessary to consider 


motivation and some system of reward to promote maximum effort on 


the part of the student. 
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Chastain (1975) also criticizes I.L.P.'s on the grounds that 
they fail to take into account the nature of students. He points out 
that students vary in intelligence, cognitive styles, learning style 
and set for learning, personality, social development, and values. 

He contends that the only variable which I.L.P.'s attempt to accommo- 
date is the amount of time necessary to learn something. It is 
unrealistic to expect that all students can master any subject 
content, given sufficient time. He also alleges that, in practice, 
individualized learning often means isolated learning and that the 
Proup sinveracvion., which asyvitaleit. the, studena to, top be able, to 
communicate effectively, is neglected. 

Student considerations are also examined by Grittner (1975). 

He states that individualized instruction is not appropriate to all 
students and gives five reasons for making this claim: not all 
etudents want to be andividuali zed: an 1.L.P.. in atselr does not 
develop self-discipline or responsibility for organizing one's own 
studies; some students do not like working alone; students appear to 
need social interaction as well as independent study; dividing 
curricula into cognitive and affective areas may not be beneficial 
to students. 

Nichols (1972, p. 56) also expresses concern about the lack of 
Student intberaction=in L.L.r.'s. He states that not only does this 
lack limit the social development of the student, but also the 
absence of intellectual stimulation arising from classroom discussion 
and from the exchange of ideas and opinions may have a limiting 


effect on the student's intellectual growth: 
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lack of such interaction seriously diminishes 
the chances for cognitive growth. 


The second group of assumptions isolated by Valette concerns 
the nature of teachers. Valette states that individualized instruct- 
ion is based on the assumptions that teachers can prepare materials 
and that they can manage multiple activities efficiently. Obviously 
not all teachers are both willing and able to do this. 

Logan (1970, p. 137) also expresses concern about the prepara- 
tion of materials. He states that the inability of teachers to pre- 
pare materials which accommodate individual differences in learning 
styles and/or individual preferences for content severely limits the 
scope of individualization: 

A teacher does not have the time nor usually the skill 
to produce such materials. Therefore the only degree 
of individualization taking place to any great degree 
at the beginning levels of foreign language learning 
involves the rate of learning, or self-pacing. 

As has already been mentioned, criticism has been levelled at 
commercially produced courses on the grounds that they recognize 
student differences only in respect of rate of achievement. 

Keuscher (1970, p. 15) states: 
Little has been done to vary content, sequence, object-— 
ives or paths to objectives. Even less consideration 
has been given to the self-concept of the learner, 
individual styles of learning, cultural influences on 
learning, or student responses to various styles of 
instruction. 

Valette states that two main assumptions are made about 
materials: firstly that all I.L.P.'s are educationally sound and 


secondly that they can arouse the interest of students. Valette 


alleges that many I.L.P.'s are not educationally sound since they 
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concentrate on skill-getting rather than on skill-using. Valette 
also insists that it is difficult to administer oral work satis-— 
Pacvorrg Ly when using 1.b.e. Ss. 

Nichols (1972, p. 57) expresses dissatisfaction with individual- 
ized courses presently offered because they prescribe a course of 
instruction in advance and do not take into account either the 
unexpected needs of the individual or useful learning situations 
which arise directly from teacher/student interaction: 

The master teacher must occupy the central role by 
remaining in constant command of the entire operation. 
The machine consoles, programmed materials, projector, 
teacher aides, etc., must be available to the master 
teacher at the precise moment they are needed--as the 
unexpected developments call for them. To ask teachers 
to order them two weeks in advance will not do. 

The fourth sat of assumptions isolated by Valette concerns the 
nature of facilities. The main assumption is that class space and 
media arrangements are ideal and that every one teacher with more 
than ten students will have an aide. This is the least important 
factor as drawbacks can be minimized. 

Griffin (1974) objects to individualized instruction in French 
On practical grounds. “Firstly, 1.0.P,'s are suited only to) schools 
which have supportive personnel and the physical plant which makes 
them possible. Valette has argued that the effects of these con- 
straints can be minimized, but the fact remains that I.L.P.'s are 
costly. Secondly, Griffin foresees discipline problems with all 


students working on different things. There would be an inevitable 


noise level which many teachers would find intolerable. 
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Valette concludes that the real test of success will be if it can be 
proved that students perform better than they did in former second 
language programs. Chastain, on the other hand, concludes that most 
individualized learning programs fail to meet their objectives by 
failing to incorporate the "entire spectrum" of individualization. 
I.L.P.'s allow students to progress at their own pace, but do not 
offer choices in content, learning mode, or goals. 

According to Gionet (1974) teacher enthusiasm for I.L.P.S, is 
a result of disenchantment with current teaching techniques and con- 
cern over falling enrolment in second language classes. Gionet 
lists three main disadvantages of I.L.P.'s: 14-15 year olds are not 
yet responsible enough to take entire responsibility for managing 
their own studies; record-keeping poses a problem, particularly when 
students transfer from one school to another; finally, and most 
importantly there is a loss of vital interaction among students. 

Gionet concludes that a compromise between the traditional 
class and individualization of instruction would retain the best of 


individualization while eliminating some of the problems. 


The Place of Modules in the Traditional Class 


When I.L.P.'s are rejected, either for the reasons described 
above, or because they are too expensive, the problem of accommodat-— 
ing individual differences still remains. 

Griffin (1974), having rejected I.L.P.'s on the grounds of 


impracticality, nevertheless feels that teachers should strive to 
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provide instruction which takes into account individual differences. 
He suggests that this can be achieved by the use of modules. 

Parker (1973) suggests that choices in content can be offered 
by offering students a wide variety of interest-centered packages. 

Thevrigiditysotel. tsb. ts-assexamined.byySternstl975). wlteis 
dittreult: to adeptul.b.Polsatowesuitisuchuchances (invoveralil, program— 
ming as a lowering of the age of beginning French or changes in 
period length. Stern suggests that modules, such as those developed 
at 0O.1.S.E. on culture, are more adaptable to individual needs and 
more flexible than I.L.P.'s. Stern urges teachers to produce their 
own modules to fit their specific needs. 

The use of modules rather than I.L.P.'s offers three main 
advantages. Russell (1974) points out that the use of modules gives 
the teacher the chance to develop, evaluate and use a wide variety 
of media to offer each student the means of learning which suit him 
best. 

The module offers choices to the student which cannot otherwise 
be offered’: either anethe traditional iclass tortinésanslbsP.: choices 
of content, choices of learning mode, choices of goals. Rosenthal 
(1973) argues that the frustration presently occurring in second 
language classes is less likely to occur when choices are provided 
to cater to student differences and interests. Rosenthal (1973, 

Dp. 195) advocates the use of modules as a complement to traditional 
courses: 
At the present time there is a need for comprehensive 


sets of foreign language L.A.P.'s that allow students 
to approach concepts from different levels of ability 
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and interests as well as self-directing additional 
instructional materials complementary to the student's 
text book. 

The third main advantage of the use of modules is that the 
degree of individualization can vary) from total, with all students 
using different modules, to partial, with selected students working 
in groups on the same module or with selected individuals working 
on different modules. 

There are at least five ways in which modules could be used in 
the traditional class, 

1. Modules can be used to present the same materials in different 
forms and with different levels of required attainment, to accommo- 
date the different abilities and terminal goals of students. 
Jakobovits (1972, p. 37) points out that it is unrealistic to 
expect all students to reach the same level of achievement. He 
suggests replacing the traditional objectives, which are the same for 
all students with objectives which differ according to the student's 
goals: 
Objectives ought to be stated within three major 
functional types: (a) ordinary commonplace functional 
conversational uses (b) monadic language use and (c) 
non-ordinary specialized language use. 
2. Modules can also be used to help those who, for one reason or 
another, have fallen behind the rest of the class. For example, if 
a student has been away from school for two or three weeks, working 
on modules would permit him to catch up with the rest of the class. 


Logan (1973) points out that class size and time constraints in 


schools prohibit teachers giving personal attention to such students 
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and states that the use of "tutorial" modules could profitably 
replace this personal attention. Logan (1970, p. 151) also stresses 
the greater flexibility offered by modules, as compared with I.L.P.'s: 

A text-book can't be written for each individual student, 

but small packets or modules of materials, arrangeable 

in many ways depending on the needs and interests of 

individual students, are possible. 
3. Modules can also be used as a complement to the regular course for 
less advanced students. A module can present a grammatical unit, 
which has already been presented to the whole class, in a very simple 
form. The student proceeds in small steps and at his own pace, 
either during class time or as homework. Russell (1974) suggests 
that regular modules or those specifically designed for remedial 
work could be profitably used in such cases. 
4, It is also possible to use modules as a supplement for more 
advanced students. While the more advanced students work on a 
module, which either permits in-depth study of a topic already 
covered in class or introduces a new topic, the teacher can work 
with the less advanced students. Teachers are already obliged to 
divide classes forvsuch reasons.) Ji the teacher thas a,svock of 
prepared modules which he can use, such divisions are made more 
easily. 
5. Finally, modules can be used for the presentation of culture. 
For the teacher who says he has insufficient time in class to pre- 
sent culture the module represents a means of presenting culture 


without losing class time: students can work on the modules at home. 


The module also offers a means of covering a larger amount of 
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material. For example, one required module could be followed by a 
number of optional modules. All students work on the required 
module; then those who choose an optional module give an oral report 
tovthe rest.of, the, class; 

The use of modules could also provide a means of providing 
links between different subjects. For example, if students are 
studying the Eskimos in Social Studies a module containing excerpts 
from the novels of Yves Thériault could be used in the French class. 
If the students are studying radium in Science, a module on the life 


of Marie Curie could be used in the French Class. 


The Construction of Modules 


Talbert (1968, p. 20) describes the development of the use of 
modules as an approach to individualization at the Nova School in 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. These modules were intended to be used in 
sequence as part.of, an 1 .L.P. 

The underlying concepts of modules are outlined by Jones (1968) 
and Talbert (1968). Talbert states (p. 21) that modules are based 
on the belief that students will learn better if three basic condi- 
tions are met: 

Students will learn better if they are (1) told what 

it is they are required to do as a result of the learn- 
ing experience, (2) given a set of learning experiences 
which will help them learn to do that which they are 
able to do and (3) are then asked to demonstrate what 
they are able to do. 


Jones stresses the importance of using the module to bring the 


learner toward an understanding of one major concept. 
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The variables which may be accommodated by a module are out- 
lined by Mueller (1971) and in the Recommendations of the Committee 
for Curricular Development for Individualizing Foreign Language 
Instruction at the Stanford Conference, 1971. These variables are 
rate of learning, modes of learning, and content of learning. 

Rate of learning can be varied by step-increment and 
self-correcing test items. 

Modes of learning differ among students with regard to auditory 
or visual preference, choice of strategies for grammar acquisition, 
habit formation and inference making. 

Preferences for auditory or visual learning can be answered by 
using a combination of tape, text and pictures. Preferences for 
methods of grammar acquisition and habit formation can be accommo- 
dated by using comparisons with English structures, exercises to 
reinforce cognitive knowledge and comprehension exercises. Provision 
for individual differences in inference making can be offered by 
providing listening and reading exercises, skeleton sentences, 
audio-visual support and vocabulary inferencing exercises. 

In recognition of preferences for content modules may be used 
to supplement the regular courses. Further choice in content is 
provided by using different lexical content to teach the same 
grammatical content. 

The format for a module may vary, but there will usually be 
six basic components (Magidson, 1976, Ringis, 1971, Hansen and 
Hearn, 1971, Cardarelli, 1972), as follows: pretest, behavioral/learn- 


ing objectives, learning activities, self-evaluation, posttest and 
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in-depth activities. The in-depth activities are omitted where they 
are inappropriate. 

The main purpose of the present study is to use two similar 
modules, one for Grade 8 and one for Grade 9, constructed in accord- 
ance with the guidelines set out by Magidson et al., in order to 
investigate Russell's claim that modules can be profitably used for 
remedial teaching and learning in French. 

The third chapter will present a description of the sample, 
the experimental treatment, the modules, the tests, and the pilot 


study. 
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CHAPITER IIT 
DESCRIPTION OF THE SAMPLE, THE EXPERIMENTAL TREATMENT, 


THE MODULES, THE TESTS, AND THE PILOT STUDY 


The Sample 


Three classes of Grade 8 and three classes of Grade 9 students 
participated in the study. One Grade 8 class and one Grade 9 class 
wereiselected at random from three junior high schools. A total of 
115 students participated in the study. 

Junior high schools were chosen for the study, in preference to 
senior high schools, as although no moam ee have been developed for 
use at the senior or junior high school levels, minicourses are avail- 
able at the senior high school level. 

Each student's age, sex, and term mark in French were recorded. 
The average age of students in Grade 8 was 13 years 8 months. The 
total mumber of students in Grade 8iwas 67; 35 boys and 32 girls. 

The term marks ranged from 15% to 85%. 

The average age of students in Grade 9 was 14 years 8 months. 
The total number of students in Grade 9 was 48: 19 boys and 29 girls. 
The term marks ranged from 30% to 90%. 

No attempt was made to assess the socio-economic background of 
the students. Since the three junior high schools were chosen at 
random they may be presumed to be a representative sample of junior 
high schools in Edmonton. 
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The Experimental Treatment 


Permission for the study to be carried out was granted by the 
Edmonton Public School Board. A French teacher in each of three 
junior high schools agreed to participate in the study. A Grade 8 
class and a Grade 9 class were selected at random from each school. 
Students were given no special instructions, either about the experi- 
mental treatment, or about the objectives, in order to minimize the 
Hawthorne effect. 

Each of the treatment groups worked on a module for two 
forty-minute periods. Students were instructed to work individually 
and at their own pace. After working on the module and before the 
posttest students were asked to answer in writing the following ques- 
tion: "Do you think you have learned anything from working on the 
module?,'' to enable the investigator to find out if they felt they had 
learned the concepts as a result of working on the module. They were 
also asked to add any other comments which they wished to make. To 
ensure that students would feel free to write whatever comments they 
wished, they were not required to write their names on the answer 
sheets. 

The experiment was carried out during a three-week period from 
February 27th to March 17th, 1978, not including the pretests and 
posttests. The regular classroom teacher supervised the administra- 


tion of the pre- and posttests. The students in the treatment groups 
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28 
were supervised by the investigator. The classroom teacher informed 
the students that the investigator was present in a supervisory 


capacity and would not teach, or answer questions. 


The Modules 


The objectives for the Grade 8 module are these: (1) for 
students to be able to recognize the possessive adjectives son, sa, 
ses, leur, and leurs; (2) for students to be able to use these 
possessive adjectives correctly when writing answers to questions in 
French; (3) for students to be able to recognize the possessive 

The objectives for the Grade 9 module are these: (2) forvstue 
dents, tebe able “to*recognize the direct! object proncunsmhe; las’, 
and les; (2) for students to be able to use these pronouns correctly 
when writing answers to questions in French. 

The basic format for the modules follows the pattern suggested 
by Valette and Disick (1972), Magidson (1976), Ringis (1971), Hansen 
and Hearn (1971), and Carderelli (1972): (pretest), behavioral 
objectives, learning activities, self-correcting exercises, (posttest). 

The first page of the student's book states the objectives of 
the module in behavioral terms. Hansen and Hearn (1971, pp. 112-3) 
stress the importance of stating objectives in behavioral terms: 

Behavioral objectives let the student know what is 
expected of him when he has successfully completed 


the learning experience. They also serve as guide- 
lines for the L.A.P. writer. 
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29 
Valette and Disick (1973, p. 12) state that students learn better 
when they know exactly what is expected of them. 

Also included on the first page of the student's book is a 
description of the learning activities, and instructions detailing 
how they should be carried out. 

In addition to the student's book the module also comprises 
a tape and a picture sheet. The tape contains a text, which includes 
examples of the grammatical constructions, and model questions and 
answers. Each section of the tape is illustrated on the accompanying 
picture sheet. The written text of the tape is on page 2 of the 
student's book. Students are free to choose to use the tape alone, 
tape and pictures, text and pictures, or tape and text and pictures 
for ChexTfirst section. 

The model questions and answers on the tape are included to 
accommodate those students who prefer to learn grammatical construc- 
tions inductively. 

The remainder of the student's book presents the grammar in 
single-step units, each followed by self-correcting exercises. The 
grammar sections are included to accommodate those students who pre- 
fer to learn grammar deductively. Each grammar section contains five 
main types of presentation and/or explanation: pictures with captions 
in French; diagrammatic presentation in French; explanation in 
French; explanation in English; comparison between French and English 
constructions. 

The wide variety of grammatical presentation and explanation 


is included to accommodate individual differences in learning style 
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30 
among students. The importance of this variety of grammatical 
explanation is stressed by many writers. Hansen and Hearn (1971, 

p. 115), Logan (1970, p. 137), Mueller (1971, p. 149), Rosenthal 
(1973, p. 197), the Committee on Curricular Development in Foreign 
Language Instruction at the Stanford Conference (1971, pp. 151-61) 
all stress the importance of a variety of grammatical explanations 
and a multi-model approach. Jakobovits (1970, p. 100) points out the 
need to adjust instructional activities to the student's aptitude. 

There are three main reasons for including self-correcting 
exercises after each unit of grammar. Firstly, the exercises pro- 
vide the opportunity for the student to test out his inferences. 
Secondly, if the student makes mistakes in the first exercise, he 
can study the grammar section again and then repeat the exercise 
before moving on to the next exercise. Thus he does not continue to 
repeat mistakes until they become "learned." Neither does he build 
on a shaky foundation. Thirdly, completing an exercise correctly 
increases the student's self-confidence. 

A combination of tape, student's book and picture sheet is 
used in the modules to accommodate individual auditory/visual 
learning preferences. Logan (1973, p. 48) points out that some 
students learn better aurally and some learn better visually. 
Mueller (1971, p. 149) states that while some students learn best 
by listening, others prefer to learn by reading, and others need to 
write in order to process information, and adds that provision must 
be made for each approach. The Committee on Curricular Development 


for Instruction in Foreign Language Learning at the Stanford 
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Conference (1971, pp. 151-61) also stress the need to present 
materials in both auditory and graphic forms. 

Pictures were chosen, in preference to slides or a film strip, 
and a cassette tape was used, in preference to a large tape, for two 
reasons. Firstly, so that students would be able to use the module 
themselves, without help from a teacher. Secondly, using a picture 
sheet and a cassette tape makes the module readily portable, so that 
it would be possible for students to work on the module at home. 

Grammatical content for the modules was chosen in consultation 
with a teacher in the Edmonton School System. Two units of grammar 
were selected which commonly cause problems for students: possessive 
adjectives for the Grade 8 module and direct object pronouns for the 
Grade 9 module. 

Several new words were included in each module. The inclusion 
of new words is consistent with recent theories of second language 
acquisition. Jakobovits (1970, p. 25) states: 

The new psycholinguistic theory of language acquisition 
emphasises the developmental aspect of language acqui- 
sition and attributes to the child specific innate compe- 
tencies which guide his discovery of the language to which 
he is exposed. 

The implication for teachers of second languages is that the 
learner should be exposed to the full range of linguistic data, in 
order to allow him to test out his inferences. 

A second reason for the inclusion of new words was that this 
allowed the module to accommodate variety of content, by using situ- 


ations not covered in the student's text book. 


No new words were used in the pre- and posttests. 
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The topic chosen for the text was "Les Vacances." The story 
concerns a family, on a camping trip. It was hoped that students 
would find this topic interesting, and that this would increase 
their motivation. 

A checklist was used in the construction of the modules: 
J.W. Keefe, "Learning packages: an evaluative checklist for learning 
prescription," Monograph No. 16, University of Calgary, Division of 
Continuing Education, 1967. 

The modules and tests were also evaluated by a professor in 
the Department of Secondary Education at the University of Alberta, 


and by a teacher in the Public School System. 


The Tests 


The pre- and posttests were designed to measure student 
acquisition of the grammatical concepts in written production in 
French. As the investigator wanted to find out whether modules 
could be used to help students reach the required standard it was 
necessary to ascertain the required standard and the means used by 
the classroom teacher to measure student attainment of that standard. 
The investigator therefore consulted with a teacher in the Edmonton 
Publie School System, to ensure that the tests would be of a 
Similar design to those used in class. 

To ensure that students would not be hampered by unknown 


words, no new words were used in the pre- and posttests. 
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The investigator also consulted "Modern language testing: A 
handbook" by Rebecca Valette (1967). 

The same format was used for the pre- and posttests. Different 
questions were used in each test. It was decided not to use the same 
test for pre- and posttests for three reasons. Firstly, students are 
not usually asked to repeat the same test in class, and the investi- 
gator wanted to avoid creating a situation which differed from usual 
classroom practice. Secondly, repeating the same test would not 
allow students to demonstrate the ability to transfer, by using an 
acquired concept in a different situation. Thirdly, students might 
be expected to score higher on the second test simply because the 
first had acted as a learning experience. Alternatively students 
might repeat mistakes from the first test, simply because they 
remembered their previous answers. It is also possible that students 
might resent being asked to repeat a test, and hence might not work 
Tostne west of their ability. 

After the study had been completed, the results of the pre- and 
posttests of the control group students in Grades 8 and 9 were 
analyzed in order to find a reliability coefficient for the tests. 

The item pairs for the pre- and posttests were compared so as 
to verify the parallelism between the questions on the two different 
tests. (See tables 1 and 2.) Chi square tests were significant for 
20 out of 30 item pairs on the Grade 8 pre- and posttests and for 10 
out of 15 item pairs on the Grade 9 pre- and posttests, which 
represents a reliability coefficient of 0.67. This was confirmed by 
the correlation of scores on items. In Grade 8, 18 out of 30 are 


significant, and in Grade 9 14 out of 15 are significant. 
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Table 1 
Summary of the xe Tests of Item Pairs on the Pre- and 


Posttests for the Grade 8 Control Group 
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Pairs ist item end item ae icance of scores icance 
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Table 2 
a ; 
summary of the X Tests of Item Pairs on the Pre- and Posttests 


for the Grade 9 Control Group 


Item passing passing 5 Signif- Correl- Signif- 
Pairs SG end X icance avion of icance 
item item scores on 

items 
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The reliability coefficient of 0.67 may be considered accept- 
able since the tests are measuring mastery levels. Popham and Husek 
(1969) point out that low reliability estimates are to be expected 
in criterion-referenced tests and that therefore test developers 
should not be over-concerned by low classical reliability estimates. 
Hambleton et al. (1978) support this conclusion and suggest that 
content validity should be estimated by content specialists. 
Eliminating items on the basis of low reliability could, in a mastery 
situation, introduce‘a bias into the test. This is confirmed for the 
present study by examination of the xe tests. For example paired 
items 3 and 18, and 7 and 22, on the Grade 9 pre- and posttests could 
have been rejected on the basis of low classical reliability. How- 
ever elimination of these items would have introduced a bias into the 
test. These two items were included to test the student's ability to 
Pepisee le or la by 1' before @iverb beginning with a vowel. The 
fact that this was probably the most difficult concept the students 
were required to master may explain why low reliabilities were 
obtained for these items. If these items had been eliminated an 
important concept would not have been tested. 

In view of the fact that low classical reliability estimates 
may be expected in criterion-referenced tests, which measure students' 
knowledge against the task not against a norm, the reliability 
coefficient of 0.67 is considered acceptable for the present study. 
Furthermore, the validity of the test items was judged satisfactory 


by content specialists, which should validate the task. 
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The pre- and posttest scores of the Grade 8 and Grade 9 control 


groups were analyzed using one-way repeated measures design. 


(See 


tables 3 and 4.) The difference between the pre- and posttest mean 


scores for the Grade 8 control group was found to be significant. 


Since the mean gain was numerically small it can probably be attri- 


buted to a learning effect from the pretest, and probably serves to 


increment the experimental learning effects due to the treatment. 


As is shown below, however, where control and experimental scores are 


compared, eighth-grade gains for the experimentals were numerically 


oF 


much larger, despite the significant pre-post gains by the eighth-grade 


controls. As is evident from table 4, the same problem did not arise 


at ninth-grade level, where, as expected, there was no significant 


difference between pretest and posttest scores for the control group. 


Table ys 


Summary of Analysis of Variance of the Pre- and Posttest Scores 


for the Grade 8 Control Group 


Source of variation SS 

Between people 2419.13 
Within people las e 
Tests (pre-post) LO 730 
Residual 314.19 
Total 2834.63 
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Table 4 
Summary of Analysis of Variance of the Pre- and Posttest Scores 


for the Grade 9 Control Group 


Source, of variation ss DF MS F 
Between people 469.67 25 20.42 

Within people 137.00 ey Casta 

Tests (pre-post) eS de Pas: 0.93* 
Residual LS eeGG rope De te 

Rote. 606.67 L7 

Plies 


The Pilot Study 


A pilot study was conducted at an Edmonton junior high school 
in December 1977. 

The major objectives of this pilot study were firstly to 
ascertain whether a module which caters to individual learning styles, 
by using a tape, text, pictures, variety of grammatical explanations 
and practice exercises, could be effectively used to help students 
who have failed to reach the required level of competence in written 
production after the regular class presentation of a unit of grammar; 
secondly to obtain students’ reactions to the module and to the use 
of the module; thirdly to evaluate the pre- and posttests; fourthly 


to ascertain the feasibility of an extended study. 
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Description of the Sample 


A Grade 9 class was chosen at random from the junior high 
school. There were 25 students in the class. Ten students, who 
achieved high scores on the pretest, were eliminated from the study. 
The remaining students were divided at random into two groups, 
matched on the basis of their scores on the pretest. There were 8 
students in the experimental group and 7 students in the control 


group. 


Summary of Research Procedure 


A pretest was given to the whole class. The test was scored 
out of 15. All students scoring 14 or 15 were eliminated from the 
study, as they had obviously already mastered the content presented 
in the module. The scores of the remaining students were compared 
to obtain two matched groups, an experimental and a control group. 
Assignment to the experimental or control group was random. The 
experimental group spent two forty-minute periods working on the 
module. They were instructed to work individually and to proceed 
at their own pace. Before the posttest, the experimental group was 
asked to complete a short questionnaire to enable the researcher to 
obtain a critical appraisal of the module and students' reactions to 
working on the module. All the students were given a posttest. 
Students were not told their marks on the pretest or the posttest 


until after the conclusion of the study. 
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Resuiits ot thei bi lot Study 


1. All the students in the experimental group scored higher on the 
posttest than their counterparts in the control group. (See table 5.) 
Gains in the experimental group ranged from 1 to 10. In the control 
group only two students scored higher on the posttest than on the 
pretest (by 1 point). Four had the same score and one student had 
Slower score. 

2. Students' reactions to the questionnaire were favorable. All 
students found the instructions, content and exercises clear and easy 
to understand. They all stated that they found working on the module 
more interesting than their regular class. Several students added 
additional comments. Two of them suggested that similar modules 
would be useful for students who "had difficulties with French." The 
only criticism of the module, made by three students, was the use of 
the bell on the tape. Accordingly the bell was replaced by a less 
strident one for the proper study. 

Students were also asked to list new words in the module, and 
to give their equivalent in English. All students did this correctly. 
They were also asked if the new words constituted a problem. Seven 
students stated that the new words were not a problem, and one student 
said "a slight problem." 

They were also asked whether on a similar module they would 
prefer tape alone, or tape and pictures, or text and pictures, or 
tape and text and pictures. All eight students expressed a prefer- 


ence for tape and text and pictures. 
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Table 5 
Comparison of the Scores Obtained on the Pretest and Posttest 


by the Experimental and Control Groups 


Pretest Posttest Gain/Loss 
Experimental Group 
X.1 a3 as #2 
x2 as 14 +1 
GAS: 2 14 + 2 
X.4 at 12 +1 
Ke) tae 14 + 3 
XO 9 12 Ss 
ert ‘i te ie 
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In view of the results obtained on the pilot study the format 
of the module was retained unchanged, except for the replacement of 
the bell on the tape. 

The pre- and posttests were revised. One question which most 
students answered incorrectly was replaced. In the main study it 
was decided to mark the tests out of thirty, instead of out of the 
original fifteen, in order to obtain a wider distribution of marks. 

The questionnaire was not included in the main study, as it 
was designed mainly to gain students' reactions to the module, in 
order to make any necessary modifications. Also, it would have 
involved asking teachers to release students for extra time. The 
questionnaire was therefore replaced by the short question: "Do you 
think you have learned anything from working on the module?" 

In the fourth chapter the analysis of the data and the inter- 


pretation of the results are presented. 
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CHAPTER IV 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Statistical Results 


The computations involved in the analysis of data were performed 
on the University of Alberta computer, using computer programs from 
the Division of Educational Research Services. A probability value 
of 0.05 was used to determine the acceptance or rejection of the null 
hypotheses presented earlier in this study. 

In this chapter the analysis of variance of the scores of the 
experimental and control groups on the pre- and posttests will be 
presented first. This will be followed by the analysis of variance 
of the scores of the high, medium, and low achievement experimental 
groups on the pre- and posttests. Finally, students' responses to 
the question and their comments will be presented. In each section 
the results for Grade 8 are presented first, followed by the results 
for Grade 9. 

The first analysis of variance was addressed to the null hypo- 


thesis: 


There is no significant difference between the experimental 
and control groups on the posttest scores controlled for 
differences in the pretest scores. 

The Grade 8 experimental group comprised 33 students and the 


control group 34 students. (See table 6.) 
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Table 6 


Composition of Grade 8 Groups 


Pretest Posttest 
Experimental 35 Bie 
Conero lL 344 3h 


The analysis of variance for the Grade 8 experimental and 
control groups on the pre- and posttest is summarised in table 7. No 
Significant difference was found between the experimental and control 
groups as measured by scores on the pretest. This was expected, 
Since students were matched on the basis of pretest scores and then 
assigned at random to either the experimental or control group. 

The experimental treatment, as measured by the pre- and post- 
tests, was found to be significant. The F value was 74.58 which has 
@ probability of < 0.001. Examination of the mean scores on the 
pre- and posttests for the experimental and control groups shows that 
the mean gain for the experimental group was higher than the mean 
gain for the control group. (See table 8.) The mean scores for the 
experimental group on the pre- and posttests are Wh O08 and 23.36, 
respectively. This represents a mean gain of 9.83. The mean scores 
of the control group on the pre- and posttests are 15.76 and 18.15. 
This represents a mean gain of 2.39. The mean gain of the control 


group probably results from a learning effect from the pretest. The 


4h 


mean gain for the experimental group represents a gain of approximately 
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Summary of Analysis 


and Control 


Source of variation 
Between groups 


'A' main effects 
(experimental vs. con- 
trol on the pretest) 


Subjects within groups 
Within groups 


'B' main effects 
(experimental vs. con- 
trol on the posttest) 


mteand “B' anteraction 


Users Subdectve Within 
groups 
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Table 7 


of Variance for the Grade 8 Experimental 


Groups» on the Pre— and Posttest 
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Table 8 


DF 


65 
67 


65 


MS 


101.53 
69.04 
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Th .58** 
26.,25%** 


Mean Scores of the Grade 8 Experimental and Control Groups 


on the Pre- and Posttests 


Experimental group 


Control group 


Pretest 
TH"03 
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Posttest 
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32%, since the tests were marked out of 30. The possible mean gain 
for the experimental group was 15.97, or just over 50%. The mean 
gain for the control group was 2.39, or approximately 10% and the 
possible mean gain was 14.24, or just under 50%. 

The interaction between experimental versus control condition 
and testing condition was also significant. The F value was 26.25, 
which has a probability of < 0.001. The nature of this interaction 
has already been illustrated by examination of the mean scores on the 
pre- and posttests. The mean scores for the experimental group are 


higher than the mean scores for the control group on both the pre- 


and posttests. However the gain from pre- to posttest is much greater 


for the experimental group. Since the control group received no 
treatment it is possible to conclude that the higher posttest scores 
for the experimental group resulted from the treatment. 

The results for the Grade 9 students are comparable with the 
results for the Grade 8 students. 

The Grade 9 experimental and control groups each comprised 2h 


students. (See table 9.) 


Table 9 


Composition of Grade 9 Groups 


Pretest Posttest 
Experimental group oy ou 


Control group 2h oh 
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No significant difference was found between the experimental 


and control groups. As in Grade 8, this was expected since subjects 


were matched on the basis of pretest scores and then assigned at 


random to either the experimental or control group. 


The experimental treatment, as measured by the pre- and post- 


tests, was found to be significant. 


a probability of < 0.001. 


Summary of Analysis 


and Control 


Source of variation 
Between groups 


‘A' main effects 
(experimental vs. con- 
trol on the pretest) 


Subjects within groups 
Within groups 


'B' main effects 
(experimental vs. con- 
trol on the posttest) 


"A' and 'B' interaction 


'B' x subjects within 
groups 


#¥ p <0.001 


Table 10 


(See table 10.) 


The F value was 7.24, which has 


of Variance for the Grade 9 Experimental 


groups on the Pre- and Posttests 
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Examination of the mean scores on the pre- and posttests of the 
experimental and control groups shows that there was a mean gain for 
the experimental group and a mean loss for the control group. (See 
table 11.) The mean scores of the experimental group on the pre- 
and posttests are 18.83 and 25.08 respectively. This represents a 
mean gain of 6.25. The mean scores of the control group on the pre- 
and posttests are 20.00 and 18.58. This represents a mean loss of 
1.42. For Grade 9 there was therefore no apparent learning effect 
from the pretest. A-loss of 1.24 out of a possible score of 30 may 
be explained by the fact that students had not totally mastered the 
grammatical concepts and thus might be expected to apply faulty 
reasoning or to guess the answers. It is possible that guessing, by 
chance, produced slightly more correct answers on the pretest than 
onthe! posttest. 


The mean gain for the experimental group in Grade 9 (6.25) is 


lower than the mean gain for the experimental group in Grade 8 (9.83). 


This is attributable in part to the fact that mean scores in Grade 


Table 11 
Mean Scores of the Grade 9 Experimental and Control Groups 


on the Pre- and Posttests 


Pretest Posttest 


Experimental group 1403 255 00 


Control group 20.00 1955 
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19 
9 on the pretest were higher than mean scores on Grade 8 on the pre- 
test. Therefore the possible mean gain for Grade 9 was lower than the 
possible mean gain for Grade 8. In fact the mean score for the Grade 
9 experimental group on the posttest (25.08) is higher than the mean 
score for the Grade 8 experimental group on the posttest (23.36), 
indicating a slightly higher level of mastery by the Grade 9 experi- 
mental group. 

The initial difference in pre-test scores between the two grades 
can be explained by the different levels of mastery of the grammatical 
content prior to the pretest. In other words the Grade 9 students had 
a higher level of mastery of preceding direct object pronouns than the 
Grade 8 students had of possessive adjectives, prior to the pretest. 
This conclusion is confirmed by the fact that a higher number of 
students in Grade 9 than in Grade 8 were eliminated from the study 
after the pretest, as they scored 27/30 or above, indicating that they 
had already reached mastery level. 

The interaction between experimental condition and testing 
condition was also significant at the Grade 9 level. The F value was 
18.20 which has a probability of < 0.001. The nature of this inter- 
action has already been illustrated by examination of the mean scores 
on the pre- and posttests. The mean score of the experimental group 
on the pretest is lower than the mean score of the control group, but 
on the posttest the mean score of the experimental group is much 
higher than the mean score of the control group. The control group 
in fact had a mean loss from pre- to posttest. Since the control 
group received no treatment it is possible to conclude that the higher 


scores of the experimental group resulted from the treatment. 
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In view of the results obtained it is possible to reject the 
null hypothesis: 

There is no significant difference between the experimental 
and control group on the posttest scores controlled for 
differences on the pretest scores. 

The second analysis of variance was addressed to the null hypo- 
thesis: 

There is no significant difference in pretest/posttest 
gains among groups of students categorized as having 
high, medium, or low achievement in French, as measured 
by term marks. 

Term marks for all students involved in the study were obtained 
from the class teachers. On the basis of these marks the students in 
each class were divided into three equal groups, categorized as high, 
medium, and low, to indicate in broad terms each student's achieve- 
ment in French, compared with the rest of his class. The data thus 
obtained for the experimental group in each grade were analyzed with 
the pretest/posttest gain as covariate, in order to find out if each 
group benefited equally from the treatment, or whether the treatment 
was more appropriate for one particular group. 

The Grade 8 experimental group contained 12 students in the 
high achievement category, 9 students in the medium achievement cate- 


gory, and 12 students in the low achievement category. (See table 


ag) 


The analysis of variance is summarised in table 13. The differ- 


ence between the high, medium, and low groups, as measured by the 
pretest was found to be significant. The F value was 11.045 which 


has a probability of < 0.001. This indicates that the difference 
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Grade 8 Experimental Group: Composition of 


High, Medium, and Low Achievement Groups 
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Summary of Analysis of Variance for the Grade 8 Experimental 


High, Medium, and Low Groups on the Pre- and Posttests 


Source of variation 
Between groups 


"A' main effects 
(high/medium/low) 


Subjects within groups 
Within groups 


'B' main effects 
(treatment) 


YA* and 'B’ interaction 
*B’ x subjects within 


groups 


*#¥ p €0.001 


SS 
2069.94 


842.79 
1144.57 
2126.00 
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675.28 
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among students, as measured by term marks, was reflected in the pre- 
test scores. This conclusion is confirmed by the pretest mean scores. 
The mean score for the high group was 19.00, for the medium group 


11.289, (and forthe low.geroup 10.67. (See.tableil:.) 


Table 14 
Mean Scores of Grade 8 High, Medium, and 


Low Groups on the Pre- and Posttests 


Prevest Posttest 
High 19.00 28.00 
Medium 11.89 Ce aDK 
Low LO. Od LORS 


The effect of the treatment within groups as measured by the 
pre- and posttests was also found to be significant. The F value 
was 64.32, which has a probability of < 0.001. Students in each 
group made significant gains on the posttest. -For the high group 
the mean gain was 9, for the medium group 10.78, and for the low 
proup 6.58. 

No significant difference in gains was found between groups. 
The extent of the posttest gain was not correlated with group member- 
ship. Although statistically these gains are not significantly 
different, it is interesting to note that the greatest mean gain was 


made by the medium group (10.78) whereas the low group, which had the 
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lowest pretest mean score and therefore the greatest potential gain 
(19.02) had the smallest mean gain (8.58). (See figure 1.) 

Comparison of the mean pre- and posttest scores of the high, 
medium and low groups reveals that in School 1 the highest mean gain 
was made by the medium group (see figure 2); in School 2 the highest 
mean gain was made by the low group (see figure 3) and in School 3 
the medium and low groups each had a mean gain of 10, and the high 
group had a mean gain of 7. (See figure 4.) 

The variation in gains is wider when schools are considered 
separately as the number of subjects in each group decreases and one 
very high or one very low gain considerably influences the group 
mean score. 

Some of the pretest and posttest scores of individual students 
in the low and medium achievement groups revealed extensive gains. 
For example in School 1, one student in the low group had pre- and 
vosuLest scores Of 2 end 2/. a gain Of 253 in School 2, /one student 
in the low group had pre- and posttest scores of 4 and 26, a gain of 
22; in School 3 one student in the medium group had pre- and posttest 
scores of 10 and 24, a gain of 14, and another student in the low 
group had pre- and posttest scores of 3 and 30, a gain of 27. 

These individual scores suggest that while no correlation 
exists between high, medium, and low groups and pretest/posttest 
gains, some individual students scored considerably higher than 
might have been expected from an assessment of their achievement 
in French. It is possible that examination of the preferred learning 


styles and other characteristics of such students might lead to the 
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Figure 1 
Mean Pretest/Posttest Gains of Grade 8 Experimental 


High, Medium, and Low Groups 
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Figure 2 
Grade 8 School 1: Mean Pretest/Posttest Gains 


of Experimental High, Medium, and Low Groups 
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Figure 3 
Grade 8 School 2: Mean Pretest/Posttest Gains 


of Experimental High, Medium, and Low Groups 
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Figure 4 
Grade 8 School 3: Mean Pretest/Posttest Gains 


of Experimental High, Medium, and Low Groups 
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58 
identification of common characteristics which could be used to 
predict which students might be expected to benefit significantly 
from the use of modules. 
The Grade 9 results are comparable with the results for Grade 8. 
The Grade 9 experimental group comprised 6 students in the 
high achievement category, 11 students in the medium achievement cate- 


gory, and 7 students in the low achievement category. (See table 15.) 


Table 15 
Grade 9 Experimental Group: Composition of 


the High, Medium, and Low Achievement Groups 


Pretest Posttest 
High 6 6 
Medium aia teal 
Low 7 if 


The difference between the high, medium, and low groups, as 
measured by the pretest, was found to be significant. The F value 
was 9.384, which has a probability of 0.001. (See table 16.) As in 
Grade 8, the difference among students, as measured by term marks, 
was reflected in the pretest scores. This conclusion is supported 
by the pretest mean scores. The mean score for the low group was 
13.14, for the medium group 20.00, and for the high group 23.33. 


(See taple 17.) 
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Table 16 
Summary of Analysis of Variance for the Grade 9 


Experimental High, Medium, and Low Groups 


Source of variation SS DF MS 
Between groups 1309.92 23 

"A" main effects 

(high/medium/low) 627.49 2 B13. 75 
Subjects within groups TOO LO onl 33,43 
Within groups 822.00 2h 

YB. main e@Lfects 

(treatment ) Sr ales a 27.03 
'A' and 'Bt interaction BT Ls 2 28.56 
Po eo cubjecus. Wi tbiin 

groups POSS 21 EDS ere 


4) = "0 00 
¥¥ p < 0.001 


Table 17 
Mean Score of Grade 9 High, Medium and Low Groups 


on the Pre- and Posttests 


Pretest Posttest 
High a SG 26.00 
Medium 20.00 28.00 
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The effect of the treatment within groups, as measured by the 
pre- andyposttests , was also Woundito be Sigsnifseant. “The F value 
was 26.19, which has a probability of < 0.001. 

No significant difference in gains was found between groups. 
The extent of the posttest gain was not correlated with membership 
of the high, medium, or low group. Although statistically these 
gains are not significantly different, as in Grade 8, the highest 
mean gain was made by the medium group, 8.00. However the lowest 
mean gain was made by the high group. This gain was 2.67. (See 
figure 5.) The low group had the lowest pretest mean score, and 
therefore the highest potential for gain, but this was not reflected 
in the mean gains. 

Comparisons of the mean pre- and posttest scores of the high, 
medium, and low groups in each of the three schools shows that in 
School 1 a gain was made by the medium group (7) while the high and 
low groups each had a mean loss of 1. (See figure 6.) In schools 
2 and 3 the highest mean gain was made by the low group. (See 
figures 7 and 8.) 

As in Grade 8, the variations are wider when schools are 
considered separately, as the number in each group are smaller, and 
one very large or one very small gain or loss considerably influences 
tae. group mean score. 

Also as in Grade 8, some of the pretest and posttest scores of 
students in the low group revealed extensive gains. For example, in 
School 2, one student in the low group had pre- and posttest scores 


of 10 and 26, a gain of 16, another had pre- and posttest scores of 
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Figure 5 
Mean Pretest/Posttest Gains of Grade 9 Experimental 


High, Medium, and Low Groups 
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Figure 6 
Grade 9 School 1: Mean Pretest/Postest Gains 


of the Experimental High, Medium, and Low Groups 
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Figure 7 
Grade 9 School 2: Mean Pretest/Posttest Gains 


of the Experimental High, Medium, and Low Groups 
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Figure 8 
Grade 9 School 3: Mean Pretest/Posttest Gains 


of the Experimental High, Medium, and Low Groups 
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2 and 18, also a gain of 16. In School 3, one student in the low 
group had pre- and posttest scores of 14 and 28, a gain of 1h, and 
another student had pre- and posttest scores of 12 and 26, also a 
gain of 14. As for Grade 8, it is possible to conclude that examina- 
tion of the preferred learning styles and other characteristics of 
students who score considerably higher on the posttest than might 
have been expected from their achievement grouping, and from their 
scores on the pretest, might lead to the identification of common 
characteristics which could be used to predict which students might 
be expected to benefit significantly from the use of modules. 

Since it was found that there is no significant difference 
between the mean pretest/posttest gains of students in the experiment- 
al high, medium, and low achievement groups in both Grade 8 and Grade 
9, it is possible to accept the null hypothesis: 

There is no significant difference in pretest/posttest 
gains among groups of students categorised as having high, 
medium, or low achievement in French, as measured by term 
marks. 

All students benefit equally from working on the modules, when 
mean scores for achievement groups are compared. However, as already 
stated, unexpectedly high gains were made by some students in the 
medium and low groups in both Grade 8 and Grade 9. No attempt was 
made in this study to isolate individual preferences for learning 
styles, or auditory/visual preferences, or preferred methods of 
learning grammar. It is possible that if such preferences and other 


characteristics, such as motivation, were established before students 


worked on a module, students with certain preferred learning styles, 
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auditory/visual preferences and preferred methods of learning grammar 
might be seen to benefit significantly from working on modules. If 
such correlations could be established it would be possible to predict 
which students might be expected to benefit significantly from working 
on modules. 

In the next section students' responses to the question and 


their comments will be presented and discussed. 


Responses to the Question and Comments 


After working on the module, but before the posttest, students 
in the experimental groups were asked to answer in writing the ques- 
tion: "Do you think you have learned anything from working on the 
module?" This question was worded in general terms to avoid prompt-— 
ing students' replies. Students were also asked to add any comments 
they wished to make to amplify their replies, and to comment on any 
aspect of the module and working on the module. 

Of the 33 students in the treatment groups in Grade 8, all 
stated that they felt they had learned something from working on the 
module, and all amplified their replies with additional comments. 

Eleven students stated specifically that they had acquired a 
better understanding of the grammatical concept included in the 
module, i.e. possessive adjectives. Typical comments included: 


I have now learned how to use son, sa, ses, leur and 
leurs, in the proper way. 


I feel that I now more clearly understand possessive 
adjectives now that I have worked on this package. 
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A further twelve students, while not commenting specifically 
on possessive adjectives, stated that working on the module had helped 
them with problems. Typical replies included: 


I think that this package helped a lot with my difficulties 
Ghatel had, 


This [module] would be really helpful to absent students 
because everything is self-explanatory and all three 
things [tape, student book and picture sheet] are put 
together. 

These comments are particularly interesting. As has already 
been stated, students had not been given any special instructions 
about working on the module and were not aware that the module was 
being considered as a means of remedial teaching/learning. The fact 
that a third of the students perceived the module as a useful device 
for clarifying problem areas, and that a further third stated that 
the module had helped them to acquire the grammatical concept, 
suggests that the module could be useful for remedial work. 

Approximately a third of the students stated that they found 
working on the module interesting and/or enjoyable. The following 
comments are representative of comments in this category. 

I enjoyed learning this way. 
I think this was really interesting. 


Probably because it was fun was why I really took 
Fimektomthank ea bout. at, 


It is possible that the interest and enjoyment can be attributed 
in part to working on a module being a new experience for students. 
In order to ascertain whether the interest level is maintained, it 
would be necessary to investigate the interest level for a group of 


students after they had worked on several modules. 
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Eight students compared working on a module to their regular 

class, and stated that they preferred working on the module. These 
students stated that they had problems in class and that they found 
the module helpful and easy to understand. These comments suggest 
that working on modules could be a method of helping students who 
have difficulty reaching the required standard in class. This atti- 
tude is best summed up by the following comments: 

For the first time I learned something in French. In 

class I don't know what is happening, but I did like 


ees 


I learned more here than I do in class. If it could be 
brought into everyday French classes it would be great. 


The comment that the module was clear and easy to understand 
was made by eight students. Typical replies included: 
It made it clear and easy to understand. 


The module was self-explanatory and the instructions 
were clear and well defined. 


The explanation was very good and I think that it will 
help me with my French in the future. 


Three students stated that in addition to the grammar they had 
also learned new words. 

Only one student offered criticism of the module, and this was 
qualified: 


I learned a lot. I would appreciate more of a text-book 
form however, for I don't enjoy working from Xeroxes. 


Responses of students in the treatment groups in Grade 9 were 


similar to those of the Grade 8 students, but tended to be less 


detailed. 
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Of the 2h students in the treatment groups in Grade 9, 23 
stated that they had learned something from working on the module. 
The remaining student felt that he had already acquired the concept: 
No, I have not learned anything from working on the 
module, because I've taken it [presumably direct object 
pronouns] before. But if I hadn't taken this before I 
would have learned) a lov. 
Thirteen students stated specifically that the module had helped 
them to understand direct object pronouns. Typical comments included: 
Mavs, helped me with the problems 2 had @@igh les ta, deer 
iynow, understands le, Jla, ses) bperore the verb. 
Two comments were particularly interesting as students isolated 
a specific problem which had been clarified as a result of working 


on the module: 


I now know when to use 1' which I was confused about 
before. 


This was a good way to make sure you know the grammar. 
I learned that les may precede a vowel, before I had 
always changed it to l'. 


Nine students commented that the module was interesting and 
eight students stated that they found it useful and/or helpful. 
Typical comments included: 

T found this interesting and very useful. 

This sort of activity is very helpful for review. 
This has really clarified this because I was away for 
part of the explanation in class and didn't really 
understand it. 


The second and third comments indicate that some students per- 


ceive modules as an effective method of remedial teaching/learning. 
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The combination of tape, text and pictures was commented on by 
four students, all of whom stated that this combination made it 
easier for them to learn. These comments were in agreement with the 
responses of students in the pilot study, all of whom expressed a 
prererence Tor a combination of tape, text, andspietures. | Further 
research is needed to ascertain why students perceive this as the 
best combination, and also if it is in fact the most effective combi- 
nation for all students. One possible line of approach would be to 
test students to find out whether they learn best aurally, or visual- 
ly, or aurally and visually. Then each group could work on different 
Gombanations of tape, text and pictures to fand oubvig vs, particular 
combination proved more effective for each group. 

One comment on the combination of tape, text and pictures was 
particularly interesting: 

it as better tovhave they tape, text ‘and pictures, 2 
get nervous when I am asked questions in class and I 
learned more this way. 

It is not possible to generalize on the basis of one comment, 
but future research could be undertaken to ascertain whether students 
who are diffident and find oral work in class threatening achieve 
better results and gain confidence as a result of working on modules. 


Three students commented that they found the picture sheet 


useful in helping them to understand new words. 


10 


Only two criticisms of the module were made. One student stated 


that he found the exercises repetitive. The other criticism concerned 


the quality of the tape: 
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Try using better recording equipment. The tape was 
slightly unclear when listened to from the back of the 
room. 


In the final chapter a summary, the implications of the study 


and suggestions for further research will be presented. 
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CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY, IMPLICATIONS AND FURTHER RESEARCH 


Summary 


The aim of this study was to find out whether modules can be 
profitably employed in the remedial teaching and learning of French 
at the Junior High school level. The study was limited to written 
production in French on two grammatical units, possessive adjectives 
for Grade 8 and preceding direct object pronouns for Grade 9. Two 
similar modules were constructed, one for Grade 8 and one for Grade 
9. Each module included a tape, text, and pictures, to accommodate 
individual visual and auditory learning preferences. Five different 
types of grammatical presentation and explanation were included in 
each module to accommodate individual preferences in methods of 
acquiring grammatical concepts. The grammatical presentations and 
explanations were divided into single-step units, each followed by 
self-correcting exercises. The results were analyzed to find out 
whether or not modules could be used to help students who had failed 
to reach the required standard in written production after the 
regular classroom presentation. 

Three classes of Grade 8 and three classes of Grade 9 students 
were given a pretest. All students who scored 27/30 or above were 


eliminated from the study, as they were judged to have already 
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reached the required standard. The remaining students in each class 
were matched on the basis of scores and then assigned at random to 
either the experimental or control group. Each of the experimental 
groups worked for two forty-minute periods on a module. Posttests 
were then given to each of the six classes. A total of 115 students 
participated in the experiment. 

Analysis of variance of the scores of the experimental and 
control groups on the pre- and posttests was carried out to deter- 
mine any statistically significant difference between the experimental 
and control group mean scores on the posttest controlled for differ- 
ences on the pretest. Analysis of variance of the mean scores of the 
experimental high, medium, and low achievement groups on the pre- and 
posttests was carried out to determine any statistically significant 
difference in pretest/posttest gains among students categorized as 
having high, medium, or low achievement in French, as measured by 
term marks. Finally, students' replies to a question and their com- 
ments were compared to determine whether students perceived the 
module as a good device for acquiring the concept. 

The analysis of variance of the mean scores of the experimental 
and control groups on the pre- and posttests yielded statistically 
significant results. The experimental groups in both Grades improved 
significantly on the posttest when compared to the control groups. 

The second analysis of variance did not reveal statistically 
significant differences in gains by the experimental high, medium, 


and low achievement groups. 
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74 
Comparison of students' replies to the question and of their 
comments revealed that students regarded working on a module favor- 
ably, and with only one exception perceived the module as a good 
device for acquiring the concept. 
Since the sample was selected at random, the findings can 
probably be generalized to other Grade 8 and 9 classes in a similar 


population. 


Implications 


The results of the present study indicate that modules can be 
used to help those students who have failed to reach the required 
standard in written production after the regular class presentation 
of a grammatical unit. Therefore teachers should consider the use of 
modules for the remedial teaching and learning of grammatical units 
at the Grade 8 and 9 levels. Modules can be produced relatively 
cheaply by the classroom teacher. They can be given to those students 
who have difficulties to work on individually, and thus regular class 
time need not be devoted to remedial work for a small group of 
students. Teachers could work in groups and each teacher could pro- 
duce one or two modules, which could be put into a common pool and 
made generally available. Such a procedure would reduce the amount 
of time each individual teacher devoted to the preparation of modules. 

Unfortunately it is not possible to assess exactly for the 
present study to what extent each of the different components of the 


module is responsible for the improved scores of the experimental 
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groups on the posttests. The modules contained a combination of 
tape, text, and pictures to accommodate different visual and auditory 
learning preferences. Students' replies to the questionnaire after 
the pilot study indicated that all students involved in the pilot 
study preferred this combination. Also, several students involved in 
the main study made comments expressing a preference for this 
combination. Typical comments were: 

The pictures and tape helped make this very clear. 


I think the way this was taught with the booklet and 
pictures and tape made it easier to understand. 


I liked the tape and pictures. They helped me to under- 
stand new words. Without the tape and pictures I probably 
would never have guessed some of them. 

On the basis of such comments, it is hypothesized that the pic- 
tures and tape acted as reinforcers, helping to clarify the written 
text. However, in order to assess if tape, pictures, and text is the 
best combination, other combinations should be tested. 

Five methods of grammatical explanation and presentation were 
used in the modules to accommodate individual differences. The 
methods were: pictures with captions in French, diagrammatic present- 
ations in French, explanation in French, explanation in English, and 
comparison between French and English constructions. Although eleven 
students in Grade 8 and 13 students in Grade 9 commented that the 
grammatical explanations were clear, and/or easy to understand, and/or 
helpful, it is not possible to estimate the extent to which each type 


of explanation or presentation contributed to each student's improved 


performance on the posttest. In order to ascertain whether it is 
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76 
preferable to include all five methods in each module, or whether 
some should be eliminated or replaced by other methods for maximum 
efficacy, modules containing different combinations could be pre- 
pared and tested. 

Analysis of variance of the mean scores of the experimental 
high, medium, and low achievement groups revealed no statistically 
Significant differences in mean posttest gains for the three groups. 
However, as has already been stated, some students in the low group 
in each grade had unexpectedly high posttest gains, and isolating 
the learning styles and other characteristics of such students might 
lead to the isolation of common characteristics which would enable 
predictions to be made indicating which students might be expected 
to benefit significantly from the use of modules. In this respect, 
since replies to the question and comments were made anonymously, it 
is not possible to isolate the replies and comments of students in 
the low groups who had unexpectedly high posttest gains. However it 
is at least possible that included in this group were students who 
stated that they found working on modules preferable to the regular 
French class. It is possible, for example, that students who stated 
that they were embarrassed answering oral questions in class and 
preferred working on the module were among those who made high gains 
on the posttest, after working on the module. 

Students' replies to the question and their comments indicated 
that students' reactions to working on the module were positive and 
that they perceived the module as a good device to acquire the con- 


cept. It is possible that the enthusiasm students expressed for 
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working on modules was due in part to this being a new experience for 
them. In order to ascertain whether this enthusiasm is sustained, it 
would be necessary to compare students' reactions after they had 
worked on several modules. 

Comments made by students could also be a useful means of 
estimating the efficacy of modules designed by classroom teachers. 
The teacher could also use modules as a means of isolating items 
which students had not understood after the regular class presenta- 
tion. For example, one Grade 9 student commented that the module 
had shown him that les should not be replaced by 1' before a 
verb beginning with a vowel, which had not been clear to him from the 
class presentation. Such comments could help the teacher to modify 
the way in which grammatical concepts were presented and explained to 
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For Further Research 


In order to complement what has been achieved and discovered in 
the present study about the use of modules in helping students to 
reach the required standard in written production on grammatical 


units, the following points for further research are suggested: 


1. In order to substantiate or refute the findings reported in this 
study, replication of the experiment is desirable. Replication of 


the study with a larger sample would be recommended. 
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2. A longitudinal study could be conducted, using a number of 
modules, to ascertain whether the level of attainment is maintained 


or diminished when students work on several modules. 


3. Since this study did not attempt to isolate which combination 
of aural/visual presentation is most effective, further research 
could be directed to discovering whether the combination of tape, 


text, and pictures is preferable to other combinations. 


4, On the basis of the present study the investigator is unable to 
determine whether each of the five methods of grammatical presenta- 
tion and explanation contributed equally to students' acquisition of 
the concepts. It is hypothesised that as students have different 
learning styles, all five methods were necessary to accommodate 
individual differences. Further research is needed to determine 
whether student acquisition of the concepts is affected by decreasing 
the number of grammatical presentations and explanations. Parallel 
modules which included different numbers and combinations of gramma- 
tical presentations and explanations could be constructed and given 
to different groups of students. The results could then be compared 


to enable the most effective combination to be isolated. 


5. Further research is needed to determine the usefulness of modules 


designed to increase vocabulary or to present culture. 
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6. Further research is needed to compare modules, homework, individual 
attention and practice as remedial teaching and learning devices. 
Groups of students could work on each alternative for the same length 
‘of time, to determine which method is most efficacious within a given 


time. 
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APPENDIX A 


GRADE 8 MODULE 


Les vacances 


Objectives 
After studying this module you should be able to: 


1. Recognise the possessive adjectives: - son (his, her, its) 
— ica (hicekher.. its) 
— ses A hase her, Ge) 
- leur (their) 
= eure their) 


2. Use these possessive adjectives correctly when writing 
answers to questions in French. 


3. Recognise the possessive adjectives: - mon, ma, mes (my) 
-Stbon wba suntes, (your) 

notre, nos (our) 

- votre, vos (your) 


Activities 


A, 


Listen to the tape account "Les vacances" while looking at the 
accompanying picture sheet. You may listen more than once if you 
wish. 

Listen to the tape. You will hear questions and answers referring 


to specific pictures. 


. Read the text "Les vacances" with the picture sheet. Possessive 


adjectives are underlined. 

Study CAREFULLY the explanation of grammar (pages 3, 4, and 5). 
Please read these instructions VERY CAREFULLY. There are 4 exer- 
cises (pages 6, 7). After completing each exercise collect an 
answer sheet and check your answers. If you have more than one 
mistake, re-read the grammar section and then repeat the exercise, 
before beginning the next exercise. Please note © 1. means use 
picture @ to help you answer question l. 

Study carefully the explanation of grammar (page 38). 

Do exercises 5, 6, 7, 8 (pages 9, 10). Follow instructions given 
in section 5 above. 


" 


Listen to the tape "Dialogue," while looking at picture 6. 


. Read the explanation of grammar (page 11). 
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Les vacances 


- Voici la famille Lamartine. M. et Mme. Lamartine ont trois fils, 
Pierre, qui a onze ans, Jean-Jacques, qui a dix ans et Roger, qui 
a sept ans. Le petit chien s'appelle Toto. Ils habitent a 
Edmonton. 


. Mais aujourd'hui ils partent en vacances. Ils vont faire du 
camping. Pierre et Jean-Jacques apportent leurs chaises. M. 


Lamartine met sa chaise dans la voiture. Roger apporte la tente. 


. Aprés un assez long voyage on arrive au terrain de camping. M. 
Lamartine monte les tentes. Pierre apporte son sac de couchage. 
Et qui est-ce qui prépare le souper pour les enfants? Eh bien, 


c'est Mme. Lamartine qui prépare leur souper. 


. Aprés le souper les enfants jouent au baseball. Jean-Jacques 
Der ewsolmeany. peu jest sur lespoln. Ce, lancer sa paile. e Pierre 


tient son baton. Toto regarde les enfants. 


Le jour suivant, la famille Lamartine va a4 la piscine. Pierre et 
Jean-Jacques aiment nager. Roger ne sait pas nager, mais il 
s'amuse dans l'eau quand méme. Mme. Lamartine ne nage pas. Elle 
regarde ses enfants. Elle a les Sservaettes des enfants. Elle 


tient leurs serviettes a la main. 


L'aprés-midi tout le monde s'amuse. Mme. Lamartine lit son livre. 


Roger a ses crayons et son cahier. I1dessine. Pierre et 
Jean-Jacques ont leurs raquettes. Ils vont jouer au tennis. Et 
M. Lamartine? I1 est occupé lui aussi? Mais bien str--il se 
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Explanation of PeAnmaY (ieesomwisa ses 
GE ivresdesrierre | — 180 “est oON Livre. 
FA LE livre de Marie — 9p) Vest ON daivre:. 
& as LAC bicycletverde Pierrer iC Vest eon abicyelette. 
os pany LDA biecyelette de Marie (= Cleese oh) bicyeleuce. 
LES Tavres “de Pierre Ce sont opoiimvres. 


wise LES livres de Marie —- Ce sont SES livres. 


& EES LES bicyclettes de Pierre - Ce sont SES bicyclettes. 
R bee LES bicyclettes de Marie - Ce sont SES bicyclettes. 


le livre de Pierre 


ire son livre 
le livre de Marie 


la bicyclette de Pierre 
sa bicyclette 
la bicyclette de Marie 


N.B. In French, the possessive adjective takes the same gender 


(masculine or feminine) as the possessed object. 
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Note: In English: 


Pierre's book - his book 


Marie's book - her book 
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So, in English, the possessive adjective (his/her) agrees with 


the person who possesses. 


NOT SO IN FRENCH: 


The possessive takes the same gender (masculine or feminine) and 
the same number _as the POSSESSED person or thing. 


So, “son livre” can mean "his book! ori ther book!) — See below. 


ENGLISH 
MARIE'S book - HER book 
4 De esd aia 5 


PIERRE'S book - HIS book 
Gh a a ae Ae 


MARIE'S bicycle - HER bicycle 
Ae eee ee ee 


PIERRE'S bicycle =— HIS bicycle 
yt Pe ee a SEA 


MARIE'S books - HER books 
eh c | lA ene, 

PIERRE'S books - HIS books 
ee ee eS 

MARIE'S bicycles - HER bicycles 
0, STN Sit, Spe ADEA 2: ee 


PIERRE'S bicycles - HIS bicycles 
iy EE DARA ior A ERE 5 


FRENCH 
LE livre de Marie - SON livre. 
ASS ek SE ee ee eee ee eS 
LE livre de Pierre - SON livre. 
U Wack See IE dco Ng Eee ie Ra 


Vso. in French, (son’="his, or her, or 


its, before a masculine singular word) 


LA bicyclette de Marie -—- SA bicyclette 
4 SR RE We Naas A REN See ee ea ae RL 
LA bicyclette de Pierre - SA bicyclette 
ee eee 


(so, in French, sa = his, or her, or 


its, before a feminine singular word) 


LES livres de Marie - SES livres 
AEE eh, STATI Nr see oar eee 
LES livres de Pierre - SES livres 
Ee ee 8 ee en 


LES bicyclettes de Marie - SES bicy- 
4____________________---_-#  clettes 


LES bicyclettes de Pierre - SES bicy- 
@—___________________ 4 olettes 


(so, in French, ses = his, or her, 


or its, before a masculine or feminine 


plural word). 


EXCEL. une cole - SON école 
une orange - SON orange 


RULE: Use SON (instead of SA) before a feminine singular word which 
begins with a vowel or mute 'h'. 
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M. Lamartine 


Pierre 


x Voici M. Lamartine 


Voici M. Lamartine 


OQ Voici Mme. Lamartine 


Voici Mme. Lamartine z 


Mme. Lamartine 


Jean-Jacques Roger 


bs 


Voici Pierre. Pierre est le 
fils de M. Lamartine. C'est 


son fils (his son) 


Qui est Jean-Jacques? 


= Clest on file) winie con) 


Pierre est le fils de Mme 
Lamartine. 


C'est son file. (her son) 


Qui est Roger? 


C'est son file, ~(her son) 


i e Voici Mme. Lamartine et son fils. (her son) 
x £ Voici M. Lamartine et son fils. (his son) 


& £ Voici Pierre et son pére. 
a # Voici Pierre et sa mére. 


(his father) 


(his mother) 


Ais Voici Mme. Lamartine et ses fils. (her sons) 
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Exercise 1 
Answer the questions, using the correct form of the possessive 
adjective (son, sa, or ses) in your answers. Use picture @) to help 
you. 


Example: M. Lamartine est le pére de Pierre? - Oui, c'est son pére. 


1. Mme. Lamartine est la mére de Roger? Oui, 

2. M. Lamartine est le pére de Jean-Jacques? Oui,. 

3. Roger et Pierre sont les fils de M. Lamartine? Oui, 
4. Roger est le frére de Jean-Jacques? Oui, 


Caine mlamartuneress Teaomere Gevpierre? J Oud, gil wt 6 6) ai 


Exercise 2 

Answer the questions, using the correct form of the possessive 
adjective in your answers. 

Example: Voici Mme. Lamartine. Qui est Roger? 


= yoke stiyson ef Wubs % 


13, a Voici Mme. Lamartine. Qui est Pierre? 
Qui sont Roger et Jean-Jacques? 

ee x Voici Roger. Qui est Mme. Lamartine? ... 
Qui est M. Lamartine? 


Qui sont Jean-Jacques et Pierre? 


7 binge Fe 
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aI y 5 1 
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Exercise 3 

Answer the questions, using the correct form of the possessive 
adjective in your answers. 

Example: @) 1. Pierre est le fils de M. Lamartine? 


=" OUascrestrsen iis. 


@ Metlovo est..e> chien de, Pierre? “Ours 

@) 2. C'est la balle de Jean-Jacques? Oui, 

@ 3. Qu'est-ce que Mme. Lamartine fait? 

G) 4. Ce sont les tentes de M. Lamartine? Oui,. 


G) 5. La tente est a Roger? Oui, 


Exercise 4 Répondez: 


a f C'est la raquette de Roger? 
2 RR Ce sont les enfants de Mme Lamartine? 


3 5 2 Cl est lb vOranre Ge meen eC 1 we ta. ie meeins mich aes tes fees 1s 


Te A C'est le bdton de Pierre? 


Ce sont les livres de Roger? 


y) 
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Explanation of grammar (2) - leur, leurs 


FoR le livre de Pierre et de Marie 


kee la bicyclette de Pierre et de Marie 


yaaa les livres de Pierre et de Marie 
les bicyclettes de Pierre et de Marie 
bicyclettes. 


le livre de Pierre et de Roger 
le livre de Marie et de Claire 
le livre de Pierre et de Marie 


la bicyclette de Pierre et de Roger 
la bicyclette de Marie et de Claire > leur bicyclette 
la bicyclette de Pierre et de Marie 


=i lest: Leur. livre. 


- C'est leur bicy- 
eclette. 


Ce sont leurs 
livres. 


Ce sont leurs 


= Leurylivre 


Les livres de Pierre et de Roger leurs livres 
les livres de Marie et de cia 


Les bicyclettes de Pierre et de Roger 
les bicyclettes de Marie et de Claire 


a leurs bicyclettes 


RULE: The possessive adjective in French agrees in gender and number 
with the possessed object (or person). 


Compare: 


English 


French 


RR 
RF 


Pierre's and Mary's book - their book. 


Pierre's and Mary's books - their books. 


livre de Pierre et de Marie 


~ i Rs oes 


livres de Pierre et de Marie - livres. 


Voici M. et Mme Lamartine. § 


Voici M. et Mme. Lamartine. RR 


Voici Pierre. Pierre 
est le fils de M. et 
Mme. Lamartine. C'est 
leur fils. 


Qui sont Pierre et 


Roger? - Ce sont leurs 


yes = 
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Exercise 5 
Answer the questions, using the correct form of the possessive 
adjective (leur or leurs) in your answers. Use picture Gi to help you. 
Example M. Lamartine est le pére de Roger et de Pierre? 


= Oui, ¢*est Leurlpéere. 


1. Mme Lamartine est la mére de Roger et de Jean-Jacques? .... 

2. M. Lamartine est le pére de Roger et de Pierre? 

3. M. et Mme. Lamartine sont les parents de Roger et de Pierre? 

Wo Roger est le frére de Pierre et de Jean-Jacques? ......-..-. 


5. Pierre et Jean-Jacques sont les fils de M. et de Mme. Lamartine? 


Exercise 6 
Answer the questions using the correct form of the possessive adjective 
(leur or leurs) in your answers. 
Example C'est’ le livre'de M. et de’Mme. Lamartine? - Oui, c'est leur 
livre. 
@) 1. Ce sont les chaises de Pierre et de Jean-Jacques et de M. 
BUS ets Biags oe gd preter Ae Me gt U5 te oe) ea PS eA ae (ean E Bas ese birn) Ice Aye 
GB) 2. Ce sont les enfants de M. et de Mme. Lamartine? Oui, 
@ 3. Toto est le chien de Pierre et de Jean-Jacques? Oul, . 


° e °. ° e ° ° ° ° . ° 


6) h. Mme. Lamartine a les serviettes des enfants? Oui, ...... 
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Exercise 7 

Answer the questions, using the correct form of the possessive 
adjective (son, sa, ses, leur or leurs) 

iC esta bicyclette- de Prerre?” Oul, 4 

eo, WNest de livresde Roger yen tde Mariez,) Out, ge died sky.) 3 
3. Ce sont les cahiers des 6tudiants? Oui, 

eC Geciwmle sty lo sdeuCl ai nem eyOuae? | meek) eae, Male Peon 

De Gemeonvioles tTrerés cde Jeanne wy Oui. ten) terres Pie et oe 


Che Guesctul ecole de. Roremm iO e as Boll. Arak ek. Ba Po ee 


Exercise 8 
Answer the questions using the correct form of the possessive 
adjective in your answers. 


@ 1. Pierre est le fils de M. et de Mme. Lamartine? 
©) Pp MaVeseeravons Soup kis ROLE: tate © wee fis ibte er e2 bells uence 
G) SemlueasbalOn est gamer Terres | news cmme ods) far oc \leluoly «emits Nae 


6) h, Ce sont les raquettes de Pierre et de Jean-Jacques? 
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Explanation of grammar (3) MON vO, onotre. votre 


LE livre 


TA bathe 


LES livres 


LES balles 


REMEMBER possessive 


Ta as ton Livre? 


Thi as taspai2e? 


Tu as tes livres? 


Tu as tes balles? 


— OULD, wer 


- Oui, jtai 


OLE at eae 


—/On1', j "ai 


adjectives agree in number 


POSSESSED object (or person). 


my 
your 
his/her/its 
our 

your 


their 


Masc. Sing. Fem. Sing. 
mon ma 
ton ta 
son sa 
notre notre 
votre votre 
leur leur 


mon livre. 


ma balle. 


mes livres. 


mes balles. 


and gender with the 
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tes 
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nos 
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APPENDIX B 


Seores of the Grade 8 Students on the Pre- and Posttests 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
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Pretest Score 
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a2 
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Scores of the Grade 9 Students on the Pre- and Posttests 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
ID 


068 
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